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Dover Street Studios 


MISS JEAN AYLWIN, WHO PLAYS THE SCOTCH MAID IN “THE NEW ALADDIN” AT THE GAIETY. 


3) I51 a 


DEVE ae Adels Eke 


and 


The Handyman of the Ministry. 

t is a comfort that Lord Charles Beres- 
ford has not declined to command the 
Channel Fleet, for otherwise the only man 
for the post would have been the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, K.C., 
on any job that the others do not want. 


Those Gibson Girls Again. 
SEE that the chief Gibson Girl in an 
American production, finding that a 
new recruit to the company had a 
dress like her own, tore the costume 
off her rival on the stage. It was hardly 
a ladylike act—and so superfluous. 


who has to take 
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By 
Adriam Ross. 


A Possible New Version of an Old Song, 
] am commander of the Channel Fleet 
Instead of Charley Beresford. 
I'm very, very good, 
But be it understood 
That I cannot go on board. 
All the duties of a chief I can get up from 


The Show-girl’s Vengeance. 


he stage was in a perfect 
whirl, 
And when the fight was done 
between us, 
I was the only Gibson Girl, 
My rival was a_ Gibson’s 
Venus. 


Littler and Littler. 
Sir Ralph the Recorder has 
published a defence of his 
judicial methods which in legal 
circles is held to aggravate 
the offence. Judges and magi- 
strates occasionally make mis- 
takes, but it is fatal to explain 
and excuse themselves. It is 
far better to wait till the noise 
rolls by. The crusade of a 
newspaper against a judge is 
forgotten sooner than ithe plot 
of its feuilleton, ifany. Explana- 
tions invariably make matters 
worse. Sir  Ralph’s curious 
apology will convince many, 
whom the attacks on him would 
not, that he is not a success. 
If he mangles a prisoner in a 
temper he tempers the blow to 
his wife with a mangle. 


Justice and Mercy. 


Sir Ralph’s apologies, one fears, 
Are.in a fearful tangle ; 

He says he gives a man five years, 

Then gives his wife a mangle. 


ENGLAND’S YOUNGEST PEERESS 


| 


Langfier, Ld. 


The Baroness Clifton of Leighton Bromswold and her mother, whose 
second husband is Captain Arthur Leveson, R.N. 


my brief, 
But the Channel is too much 
for me, 
Tor it’s often very rough and 
it’s never calm enough 
To prevent my being sick 
at sea. 
What, never ? 
No, never. 
What, never ? 
W ell, hardly ever. 
He’s hardly ever well at sea, 
Then give three cheers, or six, 
or nine, 
To the great Right Henourable 
Augustine. 
Give three times three hurrahs 
to Lord 
Augustine Charley Birrells ford. 


Our Goutead Cousins 
The Americans are always 
improving on their past 
performances. Not very long 
ago they had an accident on a 
railway ‘and killed fifteen people 
owing to the smoke of the 
engine obscuring the signals. 
This was not to be tolerated, 
so they electrified the railway 
and have now had an accident 
with an electric train and killed 
twenty-five people. 


he modern Yankee never 


fails; 

His ways are live—so are his 
rails ; 

And with acuteness none dis- 
putes, 


He hustles and electrocutes. 


Leonard I iioughey 


AN INTERESTING HOUSE PARTY AT BAMBURGH CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND, THE BEAUTIFUL HOME OF LORD ARMSTRONG 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Master Adye, Mrs. Adye, Mr. Lloyd Baker, Lord Armstrong, Mr. J. Markham, Mr. M. Stopford; 
seated—Mr. L. Willoughby, Mazter Adye, Hon. W. Armstrong, Ledy Armstrong, Hon. Winnie Armstrong, Miss Coux (secretary), and Colonel Adye 
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EY’S SUCCESS. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MR. G P. HUNTLEY AND MISS EVA KELLY IN THE LIQUEUR DISTILLERY, AMSTERDAM 


Mr. Huntley, as Mr. Hook, a wealthy liqueur distiller of Holland, is seen talking to Gretchen, the manageress of his distillery, about 
nothing in particular. That is Mr. Hook's failing. He is an amiable blunderer whose business is managed by a clever and winsome 
daughter, impersonated by Miss Isabel Jay 


Koulsham & Ban fie'd 


MR. HOOK TALKS TO KIS MANAGERESS 


Mr. Hook (who has been telling Gretchen some of her failings): Well, if you must cry, don’t cry in the kimmel 


It is a far cry from Sir John Binfield in ‘Kitty Grey” to Mr. Hook in ‘‘Miss Hook of Holland,’ but the way in which Mr. Huntley has 
played both is a high tribute to his talent as a character actor 
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London, 1907: 
EDIFORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
London, E.C. 


February Twenty-seventh, 


Great New Street, 


Telegraphic Address: “* Sbhere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


} 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Spring Tours, 13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42 inclusive 
Sailings every 10 days by Royal Mail Steamers. 
TOUR—SEJOUR to MONT’ESTORIL. 

Tue New WINTER RESORT NEAR LISBON. Frost and Snow unknown 
23 to 27 days, £1G 3 1st class throughout. 
SPECIAL EASTER TOURS. 
ANTHONY (6,400 tons), Liverpool 18th March, London 21st March. 
(The maiden voyage of this magnificent Twin Screw Steamer. 
AMBROSE (4,500 tons), Liverpool 30th March, London Ist April. 


BOOTH PINE (fees. ee 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water nd medicated 
Moderate tariff, Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KNeESE, Manager. 


baths. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Enmpress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 
the Public Gardens, An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly ; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d’Hoéte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ““Elvaston.’’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


Reconstructed 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. 
Resident 


and refurnished. Unique Winter and Hunting Quarters. | Lift. Large Garage. 
engineer. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Lcamington. Telegrams: ‘* Regent, Leamington.”’ 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


MARGATE.-- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 ; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 
WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 

£2 000 Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 
J E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 
Ccupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within 


the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader’s ticket holder. 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of 
the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath. before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourteen days after its occurrence, 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming npon request for the 
same by the Corpor: , and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week 
of issue only. 
.... This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to, the conditions of the 
Ocran ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LimiTrep, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a 
premium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from February 27, 1907. 


Signature —_ at re Crate byes ce 
Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to a 
Newsagent, are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held covered 
under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 
THE OGEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


TpHeE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2, 


T. JAMES’S. MR. GEORGE ALEXANpe: 


N 
Begs to announce that he will produce on FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH §&, at Bed 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. A New Play by ALrrep Surro. : 
Seats can now be booked. Box Office open 10 to 5. 


GARRICK. MR. ARTHUR 8OUR 5 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30. Wasteeand Me CHIER, 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS. 


A Play in 4 Acts, by. WiLtiAm J. Locke. 
LAST MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 till 19, 


MR, TREE, 


(LAST Werk) 


GEORGE Ebwarpes, 


—_——___ 

YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER 

Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Dayis, | 
EVERY EVENING at 8. Lasr 12 PERFORMANCES. 

ROBIN HOOD. By Henry Hamivron and WILLIAM Devereux. ROBIN HOOD 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND. SATURDAY at 2, % 


RR 
LDWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. P 

EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, CHARLES FROHMAN presents 
EDNA MAY in E 
The successful musical play by C. M. S. McLELLAN, music by IVAN 
MATINEE every 


LLY NEIL» 
CARYLL, ? 
SATURDAY at 2. 


Doors open at 7.30. Telephone: 


LONDON H'PPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY. 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


2315 Gerrard, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. LIVING PICTURES, 
MLLE. CELIA GALLEY. Chanteuse Parisienne. 
“THE DEBUTANTE” GrandZBallet. Mdlle. GENEE, Premiére Danscuse. 
FOSTER & FOSTER. ARTHUR BEDINI. And Selected Variety Programme, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircus. 


STAMMERING. 
THE severest and most obstinate cases can now be perfectly and permanently 
CURED by one who has cured himself, after stammering for ten years. 4 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN, 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
DRURY LANE, 


THEATRE ROYAL, 
: TUESDAY, MARCH 5th, 1907. 
A MATINEE will be given (by kind permission of Mr. Artuur Coxtiys 
and the Directors) in Aid of the i 
LORD MAYOR'S CRIPPLES’ FUND. 
: Lapy Bancrort will say a few words. 
Miss Winirrep Emery will recite an address, specially written by Captain 
RosertT MARSHALL. 
Mr. Trer and Company, including. Miss Constance Cox.igr, will appear in 
“THE MAN WHO WAS.” 
Mr. Cyrm. Maupe and his original Company, including Miss Jessiz Bareay, 
In the Second Act of “THE BEAUTY AND THE BARGE.” 
Mr. Epwarp Trrry and a distinguished Company in the Trial Scene from 
‘“ BARDELL: y.. PICISWICIK.” 
Miss VioLeT VANBRUGH, 
Supported by Mr. Cuas. V. France and Miss Dorotuy Tuomas, in the 
Sleep-Walking Scene from “ MACBETH.” 
A Grand Pot-Pourri of the Pantomime “ SINDBAD,” 
Arranged by Mr. Artuur Co..ins, 
including 
Mr. Harry FRracson. 
Mr. Frep Emney. 


Mr. WaLTeR Passmore. 
Mr. Harry RANDALL. 
Messrs. Drew and ALpErRs: Miss QuEENIE LeEIGuToN, 
Miss I'Lorence WARDE. Miss Marte GEORGE. 
A PRE-HISTORIC LORD MAYOR'S SHOW, 
arranged by Mr. I. “T. Reep, of * Punch,” 
in which will appear amongst others 


Mr. W. H. Perry. Mr. ArtTHuR WILLIAMS. 
Mr. W. Lovis BRADFIELD. Mr. C. Herspert WorkMan 
Mr. JosrpH Coyne. Mr. J. A. Warven. 

Mr. Robert Everr. Miss Jean AyLwIn. 

Mr. Ausprry FirzGerarp. Miss Bitiie Burke. 

Mr. Geo. Grossmitn, Jun. Miss Kirry Mason. 

Mr. rep Kaye. Miss Orive May. 

Mr. EpmMuNb Payne, Miss Lovirz Pounps. 

Mr. Wittig Warpbe. Miss Rupy Ray. 


Mr. Lewts Watrer will recite. 
Mr. Ben Davies will sing. 
Mr. H. B. Irvine will recite. 
Mr. Hunrrey Wricur will sing. 
Mdlle. Genre will dance. 
Miss DENIsE Orme will sing. 
Miss MArGaret Cooper will give a Musical Sketch. 


Miss Gapriztte Ray and Mr. Witte Warpbe in a pas de deux from the 
“LADY: DANDIES.” 
The above ladies and gentlemen are all appearing by the kind permission of 
their respective Managers, 


Hon. Business Manager - = 3 cs - Mr. SypNEY SMITH. 
Hon. Stage Manager - e = 2 - Mr. Ernest D’AuBA 
Musical Director 5 : 3 : - Mr. James M. GLovER: 
Accompanist —— - 2 - - - - Mr. Wirnetm GAyz. 


Programme arranged (under the supervision of the Committee) by 
Mr, M. V. LEvEAux. 
Seats can now be booked at the Box Office, of the Secretary, Cripples’ Fund, 
Mansion House, E.C., and all Libraries. 
Prices: Reserved Seats: Private Boxes, £10 10s. and £5 5s.; Stalls, fi ae 
and tos. 6d.; Grand Circle, £1 1s. and tos. 6d.; First Circle, 7s. 6d. and 65.5 
Balcony, 5s. Unreseryed Seats: Pit, 4s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 
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MN 
$ The Hook. 


THE ILL-FATED STEAMER, ‘ BERLIN,” LYING IN TWO PIECES OFF THE LIGHTHOUSE AT THE HOOK OF HOLLAND 


The whole world has stood aghast at the awful tragedy of the Hook of Holland, in which the Great Eastern Railway Company's steamer, 

“Berlin,” foundered on Thursday. The above, which is reproduced from a very remarkable photograph by the Illustrations Bureau, well 

shows the dangerous nature of the entrance to the New Waterway even in mild weather, and from it the awful plight of the passengers 
and crew can be vividly imagined 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ILL-FATED “BERLIN,” SHOWING THE PORTION SUBMERGED IN THE FOREGROUND 


The total number of victims was very great, one of the most prominent being Mr. Arthur Herbert, a King’s messenger. He was 
r bearing despatches to the courts of Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Teheran. Mr. Herbert was about forty years of 
age, and was formerly a lieutenant in the Honourable Artillery Company 
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SYNOPSIS.—Mr,. Frank Richardson was visited in his study by Professor Cyrus P. Stapp, the celebrated American inventor. The Professor 
brought with him his latest discovery, the Lightning Transmigrator, a cross between a Turkish bath and a summerhouse with just a 


touch of an aeroplane, which, however, did not make the thing at all vulgar. 
At the Professor’s suggestion Mr. Richardson went to the Inferno, not the mere Inferno of to-day, but the Inferno as 


only space but time. 


So potent was the Transmigrator that it annihilated not 


it will be fifty years hence, by which time everybody we know, and love, and hate, will be dead. The gates of the Inferno were opened 
by Dante, the janitor, who explained to him that in the true Inferno there was neither Heaven nor Hell; everybody did the reverse of what 
he had done on earth. Whether people were in Heaven or Hell was their own secret. He appointed a masked guide to show 
Mr. Richardson round the premises, where he met with all kinds of celebrities, 


CHAPTER XI 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

5 HAT would you like to see 
next 2?’ asked my guide. 

SleRleAVeali=itO)-yOUseeT 

answered. “ Let usgo through 

the entire menu. I am all for raising my 

tone.” 5 

“ How about the House of Commons? ” 

I was not altogether pleased at the 
prospect. Said I :— 

“Tam entirely non-political. Politics 
bore me. I think the whole system of 
party government is a mistake. Conceive 
a railway company being run by a_ party 
of directors half of whom were Liberals 
and half Conservatives. Chaos would be 
the result. Any commercial undertaking 
run as England is run would be bankrupt 
in a week.” 


The Constitution of the House. 
y QO" House of Commons. here,” he 
replied, “is totally different from 
the effete institution in England in 1907. 
In this. House of Commons there has 
been every sort of individual. You have 
had geniuses, company promoters, retired 
colonels, cranks, and faddists of every 
possible and impossible brand, but you 
never had actors or music-hall artistes.” 

“That is so,” I admitted. ‘But you 
don’t mean to say——?” 

“ Yes,’ he answered, “here all our 
politicians are variety artistes, male or 
female. We got the idea from the fact 
that George. Alexander stood for the 
County Council.” 


A Goodly Throng of Members. 

hen my guide and I entered the lobby 

of the House of Commons. 

Here was a scene of turmoil. The 
lobby appeared to be full of music-hall 
favourites in their favourite costumes. 

Immediately I recognised Alexander 
Hurley and his bride, Miss Mary Lloyd, 
Miss Catherine Loftus, Mr. T. E. Dunyille, 


Joseph Elyin, and Phillip Ray. Henry 
Randall. was standing by the side of 
Henry Ffragson. Close to them were 
Happy Fanny Fields and V. Tilley, 


A. Roberts, and Henry Lauder. 

“What the dickens are they doing?” I 
inquired in amazement. 

**The House is in session,” answered 
my: guide. 

* But in the lobby ?” 


Members Doing their Turns. 

en (CCettainly,” he explained. “ They get 
more scope in the lobby than in 

the House. The benches hamper them, 

so they do their turns out here.” 

“Their turns!” I exclaimed aghast. 

He bore with me very kindly. 

“Yes,” he said, “the Government is 
conducted by turns. G. Robey takes the 
place of the Speaker. He is the arbitrator ; 
instead of making speeches each member 
performs a turn, and Mr. G. Robey decides 
which turns are the best. And thus a bill 
or an amendment is carried.” 

“T begin to understand,” said I. 

* Not altogether,” he corrected. 

With great consideration he 
tinued :— 

“You see Mr. Tich is the Leader of the 
Goyernment. Mr. Sandow is the Leader 
of the Opposition.” 

*T follow,” said I, gazing with interest 
at tle scene, “or rather | try to.” 

“Mr. Sandow has just lifted the roof 
off the House with his left eyebrow,” 
whispered my guide. ‘I should think 
that would turn out the Government.” 


con- 


The Matter of Debate. 
se But what is the subject under—can I 
say—discussion ?”’ ; 

“The debate,” he replied, “is on the 
question of whether all male music-hall 
performers shall be automatically raised 
to the peerage and of whether all female 
performers should be made countesses in 
their own right.” 

“But surely there can be no opposition 
to that?” I asked in surprise, “at any rate 
not from the music-hall world ?” 

He shook his head. 


Lords of Actorland. 
is ()!: these people are very tricky, very 
tricky indeed. Some of them want 
to be made dukes on the distinct under- 
standing that none of the others shall be 
made peers. Oh, I tell you, my dear sir, 
there are wheels within wheels. Also there 
is bitter jealousy about the titles to be 


assumed. Mr. Tich is desirous of taking 
the title of Lord ‘Tivoli, Mr. Arthur 


Roberts is partial to the title of Lord 
Maida Vale, Mr. Henry Lauder desires to 
be made Duke of Scotland. You see, all 


this complicates matters. I should think 
the Government will go out over this 
bill.” 
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Mr. Tich’s Triumph, 
Suddenly Mr. Tich rose to his full height, 
not only to his full height but to 
the full height also of his boots, and with 
one hand—nay, only with a few fingers— 
he held up Mr. Sandow at arm’s length. 
Mr. Robey rushed forward and examined 
the boots to see if there were any possi- 
bility of trickery. But the boots were 
merely a pair of gent’s as now worn—boot- 
ings such as may be bought at any. cheap 
bootist’s in the Strand. They contained 
no iron girders. A shout rent the welkin. 
Personally I.do not know what a wellin 
is, but apparently it is a thing the: only 
utility of which is to be rent. The welkin 
having been properly rent and unfitted for 
further use Mr. Tich lowered his burden. 
“Ach Himmel!” sobbed Mr. Sandow, 
“you have of my party complete delfeat- 
ment made.” 


New Honours and their Recipients. 
he Leader of the Opposition  slunk 
away in dudgeon while the members 
rushed off to select their titles. 

Mr. Randall became Lord Redknoze of 
Randall. Mr, Henry Fragson raised him- 
self to the peerage as Lord Scrobby of 
Ponsonby. Miss Happy Fanny [Fields 
became the Countess of Grousemoors. 
Mr. Joseph Elvin modestly selected the 
style of Lord Covent Garden. Mr. Phillip 
Ray became Lord Radium (which seemed 
somewhat of an infringement on the rights 
of Mr. William Gillett). Miss Vesta Tilley 
was content to be Lady Matilda Match- 
box, and so forth and so on. 


A Premier of Great Genius. 
% hat a marvellous Ministry!” I ex- 
: claimed in admiration, f 

“Yes,” replied my guide, “Mr. Tich 
has something of the genius of the younger 
Pitts 

“More, more,” I corrected. “ He is far 
greater than the younger Pitt. With a 
man like ‘Tich controlling the Govern- 
ment there is no knowing what may 
happen to merrie England.” 

“No,” said my guide. 

With an outburst of patriotic enthu- 
siasm I cried :— 

“Now, it will be impossible for the 
sun to set upon our Empire! Tor centu- 
ries the sun has done its best to try and 
do so, but has always been deleated. 
Still, there have been moments when the 
sun seemed to have a chance.” 
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The New Inferno—cont. 


The British Empire No More. 
“ Dut now,’ I continued, “ with old man 
Tich at the head of affairs, the sun 

hasn’t got a dog’s chance.” 

My guide agreed. But there was some- 
thing in his tone that I did not care for. 

“Mr, Richardson,” said he, “ when you 
allude to the British Empire, what do you 
mean?” 

“JT mean the British Empire.” 

He laughed in a sinister way. 

“Surely, surely,” he said, “you know 
that the British Empire is a thing of the 
past ?”” 


My s.nu. alt 
"Wy iy ; 
i 


“This is news to me,” I answered. 
“How so?” 

“Don't you know that in 1915 a 
Liberal Government gave away the British 
Empire to the London County Council on 
the ground that it was too expensive to 
keep up?” 

“You astound me. 

He continued: ‘‘ The British Fleet was 
sold at an immense reduction to Germany 
and the British Army was handed over as 
a going concern to the United States.” 

Aghast 1 cried, ‘‘Then- Britain has 
ceased to exist!” 


THE TATLER 


By Frank- Richardson. 


England’s Sole Industry. 

e shook his head. 

“Tar from it,” he replied; “ Britain 
has not ceased to exist.” 

“But it must be bankrupt?” 

He corrected me: 

“No, no; Britain is not bankrupt. 
It exists simply and solely on tram- 
ways.” 

“But tramways don’t pay.” 

“JT don’t know whether they pay or 
not,” he answered. “All I can tell you 
is that tramways are the sole industry of 
the English.” 


(To be continued) 


Suddenly Mr. Tich rose to his full height, not only to his full height but to the full height. also of his boots, and with one hand—nay, only with a few 


fingers—he held up Mr. Sandow at arm's length 
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Behind thc Scenes 0 Arranging the Prehistoric 


Lord Mayor’s Show. 


Cnr pt 4 OP ee gtr 4 : : : 
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SKETCH BY MR. —E. T. REED FOR THE LORD MAYOR'S COACH 


The stage of Drury Lane for the next few days will be the scene of rehearsals for the new Lord Mayor's Show, which 

promises to beat anything ever done before. Its humour, at any rate, is guaranteed even if in. splendour it falls somewhat 

short of the customary procession in November. Everyone knows Mr. E. T. Reed of ‘* Punch,’’ the famous father of ‘‘ Pre- 

historic Peeps,’’ and fall will thank him for suggesting a prehistoric Lord Mayor’s procession upon the stage as one of the 
features in the Lord Mayor’s Cripples’ Fund Matinée which takes place on Tuesday next at Drury Lane 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE ALDERMAN’S EQUIPAGE MR. E, T. REED'S SKETCH OF A COIFFURE 


We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Reed in allowing us to reproduce three of his delightful sketches, which show in a most interesting way how a theatrical 

procession is built up. When it is whispered that Mr. Edmund Payne is likely to be the Lord Mayor in this prehistoric procession it may be safely assumed that 

the fun will be fast and furious. No one should miss the matinée, as a programme of unparalleled interest has been arranged by Mr. M. V. Leveaux, particulars of 
which will be found on another page. Tue Tatrter and Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode are producing a delightful souvenir programme for the benefit of the fund 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


MR. H. B. IRVING AS “MONSIEUR ROGER MR. H. B. IRVING AS ‘MARKHEIM” 
DAUTRAN” IN.“ MAURICETTE” IN ‘*MARKHEIM” 


Mr. H. B. Irving has just returned from his American tour, in which he scored a fine artistic success. He played quite 
an encyclopedic round of characters, and most of the critics debated how far he followed in his father's footsteps or 
to what extent he departed from Sir-Henry Irving’s interpretations. The above photographs are fine examples of the way 
in. which Mr. H. B.\ Irving, by the slight aid of make-up, is enabled to disguise himself. In the photograph on the 
left of the reader Mr. Irving appears as Monsieur Roger Dautran in ‘*Mauricette,’’ Andre Picard’s play, translated and 
adapted by Mr.’ Irving himself; in the photograph on the right he is seen as Markheim in the play of that name, 
adapted from Robert Louis Stevenson's story by Mr. W. L. Courtney. With the exception probably of Mr. Irving's parts in 
“The Admirable Crichton”? and in Mr. Waller's production of ‘‘Othello” last year he has never been seen to greater 
advantage than in ‘‘Mauricette"’ and ‘‘Markheim,” which together serve to show the very high quality of Mr. Irving's 
histrionic ability 
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Dover Street Studios 


PRETTY PICTURE POST-CARD GIRLS~—The Misses Gertie Sinclair, Vivian Clark, Irene Vickery, and Constance Beaujard 


Tittle- 


A New Version of an Old Rhyme. 
LITTLE poem has been going the 
rounds illustrative of that love of 
the limelight which is popularly 
supposed to be innate in the 
heart of every actor. Beerbohm Tree has 
been chosen as the hero of the effusion, 
but presumably the Christian name of any 
other manager might be substituted without 
the subject matter suffering. In fact, like 
most of these things, the incident has 
no foundation, but the humour of the 
adaptation of the well-known lines con- 
cerning Mary and her little lamb rather 
tickles one’s fancy. It runs as follows :— 


Herbert had a little ‘‘ lime,” 
It’s beam was white as snow, 
And ev’rywhere that Herbert went 
The lime was sure to.go. 
It followed someone else one day, 
Which was against the rule, 
And Herbert called the limelight man—— 


There seems some doubt as to the last 
line; the final word is “‘ fool,’”’ but the rest 
would appear to vary according to the 


inspiration of the teller. 


A Musical sae 

A good story is being told: about those 
z two ultra-modern composers, Richard 
Strauss and Claude Debussy.’ Strauss, 
according to the tale, is supposed to have 
died and gone to Heaven. The latter 
assumption is one to which I imagine Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie would make the 
most strenuous objection, judging by the 
way in which he demolished the composer 
in the course of his recent lecture at the 
Royal Institution on “ The Latest. Phases 
of Music.” However that may be, the 
German knocked at the gates of Heaven, 


and on being asked his name replied 
very promptly, “ Richard Strauss, the 
fanious composer.” ‘‘Comein. You will 


{iad Bach and Beethoven over there,” 


vi 


Cut by his Class. 
‘The newcomer made his way in the 
direction indicated and introduced 
himself to his distinguished predecessors, 
only to be met with a look of the most 
utter disgust. The two friends walked 
off in the opposite direction, leaving him 
disconsolate and alone. 


Mozart’s Heavenly Occupation. 


trauss returned to the janitor and 
related his unpleasant experience. 
“Well, there’s Mozart. I expect he won't 


mind talking to you for a lew minutes; 
he’s very broad-minded.” Strauss there- 
fore stepped briskly across and introduced 
himself, upon which Mozart remarked in a 
peey ish voice, ‘Oh, don’t come bothering 
me. Can’t you see I’m engaged at the 
telephone?” “At: the telephone ?”’ 
echoed Strauss in» surprise. ‘“ Yes; [’m 
listening to Debussy’s latest composition.” 


The Gambler. 
hat reminds me of a story of Genevieve 
Ward's. A gentleman who led a 
most exemplary life on earth save that he 


gambled in due course found himself in 
Paradise. But in spite of this he was not 


entirely happy. He began to miss more 
and more what had been his greatest joy on 
earth. At last he took comfort in pouring 
his lament into the ears of one who seemed 
to be in authority. ‘‘ You don’t know how 
frightfully I miss my game of bridge of 
an evening. I simply can’t go on with- 
out it.” “I’m very sorry, but there is 
Bo card-playing here. If you like, though, 

I will give you a week-end ticket to—the 
other place-—for this time only. You will 
find all your old friends of the smart set 
there in the cardroom. But remember, 

your ticket only lasts till Monday. If you 
don’t come back then you must stay below 
for the rest of your—death,” 
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o-day ; 


By M. Sterling 
© MacHKinlay. 


A Difficulty. 
‘The gambler accordingly went down to 
Hell, was ushered into the cardroom, 
and found himself welcomed by all his old 
friends, who were seated at a number of 
card tables playing bridge. “Are you 
going to havea game?” “ Rather; I’ve 
been “simply longing for one.” “All right, 
come on. We're playing the old points.” 
The week-ender stammered and grew 
red. “‘ Well—er—you see, I haven’t any 
money.’ ‘“ You can’t play then.” He 
went from table to table with the same 
result. ‘‘ Can’t you raise money on some- 
thing ?”’ suggested someone. The gambler 
sighed mournfully. Then suddenly | his face 

brightened and he left the room. 

tt 

The Solution. 

[2 a few minutes he returned, his pockets 
bulging with bank notes, while several 
attendants followed carrying bags of gold. 
At once room was made for him by his 
friends, who looked very astonished. 
“How ever did you get hold of all that 
money?” “J sold the veturn half of mv 
ticket,’ was the reply. 


A Jewish Story. 
A Imost as unexpected was the dénoue- 
ment of a story which Henry Ainley 
A Jewish financier strolled into a 
chemist’s shop one day. “I want three- 
penn’orth of Jaudanum.” There had just 
been a big slump in the City and the 
chemist was suspicious that the man was 
going to commit suicide. He went behind. 
There was a whispered consultation, and 
the assistant was sent for a policeman. 
Then the chemist addressed the customer 
once more: ‘ Threepennyworth of lau- 
danum? Good Heavens! What do you 
want threepennyworth of laudanum for?’ 
The Jew shook his hands before his face 
and replied, “ For tuppence.” 


tells. 
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DISCOURAGING. By George Belcher. 


“Do you get any honey, grandpa?” “Honey, child! Why should | get honey?” 
“Well, mother says you’ve got a bee in your bonnet” 


f 


THE TATLER 


HE appreciation of the good 
gives but the greater feeling 


to the worse,’ said Shak- 

spere in Richard ITJ., and | 

am perfectly confident: that 

he really meant something 

when he said it, though for 
the moment I have not: the slightest idea 
what it can have been. |“ The pleasures of 
anticipation surpass the joys of realisa- 
tion,” was the thoughtful remark of one of 
the most famous of living Scottisl novelists 
(whose name I forget) as he went up like 
a Crockett and came down like a Stickit. 
Few will venture to disagree with either 
of these two ripe thinkers who have given 
the matter the distinction of their pro- 
found consideration. (What, you may 
ask, has this to do with breakfasting in 
bed? If you had not been so inquisitive 
I might have told you. As it is, I just 
shall not.) 


HAT rollicking matutinal meal 
which we are apt to designate by 
the name of breakfast is one upon 
which every Englishman worthy 

of the name of Briton—or for the matter 
of that every Briton worthy of the name of 
Englishman—prides himself with more 
than his usual allowance of insular con- 
ceit. This unique feast, at the very 
thought of which the foreigners inside 
quails while his gills grow pale, has very 
rightly come to be regi irded as an integral 
part of our national existence.. Without 
it we should most of us be quite unwilling 
to face the business of life, “the daily 
task, the common round” (so-called be- 
cause for many business men it generally 
resolves itself into a round of golf on a 
common), which asa nation of shopwalkers, 
as Napoleon called us, it is our privilege 
to consider in thie light of an imperial 
heritage. “That daily “ceremonial of ours 
in which sausages and bacon play 7 
prominent a part is essentially British ; 
has no place in the constitution of the 
sister nations of the world. The genial 
Frenchman does not begin to vearn for a 
light soufflé of frogs until mid-day, the 
German’s passion for underdone sauer- 
kraut does not ripen until the sun is high 
in the heavens; even the Little Maori elects 
to remain empty for some hours alter his 
valet has brought his shaving water and 
the gong for family pravers has resounded 
through the basement. 


ITH the Englishman it is different. 

Almost the first words that he 

addresses to his wife in the 

morning are, “ The coffee’s as 

cold as ice as usual,” or, ‘* Who the thun- 

der’s left. the cover off the bacon dish?” 

and until he has partaken heartily of a 

diet of porridge (or, if he is a Scotsman, 

haggis), kidneys (or, if an Irishman, pota- 

toes), buttered eggs (or, if a We Ishman, 

rabbits), and mackerel (or, if Mr. Eustace 

Miles, nuts) he does not feel inclined for 

those “‘crowded hours of glorious life”’ 
which stretch so invitingly before him. 


REAKFAST is not, of course, 

an entirely modern institution. 

In the “good old days” (which, 

by the by, were not as good 

nor nearly as old as the ones we 
enjoy to-day), when every statesman 


retired to bed with a bottle of port under 
his pillow and a request to the servants to 
call him next Tuesday, the idea of such a 
meal would have been scouted as palpably 
absurd. Later on, however, Dr. Johnson, 
the eminent lexicographer [I knew you 
were going to call him that— Ep. You 
were right : I was.—H. G.], and his cronies 
assembled daily at the breakfast table to 
crack a tin of sardines with one another, 
and this social custom prevailed until the 
close of Mr. Gladstone’s career in (see 
“Lee’s. Biographical Dictionary’? and 
“ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates”). 


OWADAYS we are not so sociably 
inclined in the early morning. 
Most of us have not got up, and 
those that have are very peevish. 
At the break of dawn we can only just 
tolerate the presence of our own family, 
and the idea of a merry breakfast with a 
number of hearty friends affects us with a 
kind of mental mal-de-mer. In order to 
avoid this some persons are misguided 
enough to breakfast in bed, and it is with 
the laudable object of warning my young 
readers against this pernicious habit that 
I propose to take this opportunity of 
relating my one experience of a meal of 
this al-fresco kind. 


WAS staying at a hotel (or at an 

hotel, if you prefer it) in Boston, 

Mass., U.S.A., some years ago, and 

feeling tired one morning I rang the 
bell and told the waiter that I would have 
breakfast in bed. I then turned over and 
fell asleep at once like a tired child. 
About four hours later awoke to find a 
heavy weight oppressing my diaphragm, 
and on looking up I discovered that a 
large tray containing my breakfast had 
been dumped down upon my chest, pin- 
ning me securely to the bed. After a few 
struggles I succeeded in getting my head 
and hands free but dared not move further 
for fear of upsetting the teapot, which was 
balanced precariously on one corner of the 
tray. With infinite pains I managed at 
last to secure a boiled egg, and was about 
to crack it when this slippery specimen of 
hen fruit eluded my grasp and disappeared 
suddenly inside the bed, where 1t rolled 
for a short distance and eventually made 
up its mind to nestle against my left leg 
in a friendly fashion which at any other 
time or in any other place would have 
been pleasant and delightful. As it was 
the egg was an extremely hot one, and | 
was alraid to move for fear of breaking it. 
I bear the brand on my thigh to this day. 


it 


HERE was still another egg on the 

tray fortunately, and this I opened 

and commenced to eat. It was a 

trying operation. Owing to my 
cramped position I was forced to carry 
each spoonful a distance of at least a yard 
from the tray to my mouth, and as little 
of the contents reached my lips as if I had 
been a Chinaman and had been wearing a 
cangue. 1 agreed with Burns in wishing 
that some power the giftie had gi’ed us to 
feed ourselves as ithers feed us, but it was 


no use. Also the waiter had forgotten the 
salt, and an egg without salt is intole- 


rable. I tried to reach the bell at the top 
of my bed, but in doing so disturbed the 
equilibrium of the teapot, which at once 
overturned and flooded the butter dish. 
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—On Breakfasting im Bed 
By Harry Graham. 
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FTER a little while I gave up the 
pastime of egg - balancing as 
requiring too great a mental 
strain, and decided to make a 

meal off toast. Here let me give you 
a kindly word of counsel. Never eat toast 
in bed. Do not be tempted by family 
physicians, nurses, executors, or legatees, 
For some reason or other toast (when 
devoured in a recumbent attitude) has a 
habit of breaking itself up into small frag- 
ments, each of which finds its way with 
malignant fidelity between the sheets and 
causes the most acute discomfort to any- 
one with a delicate cuticle. I am still 
pitted with toast marks in several vital 
places as a result of this one adventure, and 
ie everyone knows, surface punctures of 
this kind are of no earthly use except as a 
means of amusing the children or keeping 
the dog quiet. 


HEN I had completed my so- 
called repast I made up my 
mind that I would get. up, go 
downstairs to the restaurant, 

and get something to eat; but, alas! | 
had reckoned without my host—I mean 
toast. The tray which overlaid me was 
too heavy to lift off my chest, and though 
i managed to raise it temporarily a few 
inches off the bed the problem of how to 
wriggle out from underneath it and at the 
same time hold it aloft and avoid upset- 
ting the milk jug was an insoluble one. | 
wrestled with it in vain, and in my efforts 
suffered a severe effusion of blood to the 
head-as well as dislocating my spine and 
spraining my patella. At Tast I gave it up 
and sank back exhausted. 


ATE that night a chambermaid entered 
my room with the object of dust- 
ing the chair legs and found me 
lying prone bene: ith the remains 

of my breakfast in a semi-unconscious 
condition from which I was with difliculty 
aroused. After sprinkling my hands with 
scent and chafing my face with a hair 
brush the manager of the hotel succeeded 
at last in bringing me back to life, and 
it is certainly due to his exertions that I 
am able to give the good advice with 
which | have just favoured you. You will 
not, therefore, think it mere prejudice on 
my part if I beg you to think twice, or 
even three times, “before you consent to 
commit the indiscretion of breakfasting in 
bed. H. é 


What! Annually ? 


“he Queen of Madagascar has had her 
annual state bath. A richly-deco- 
rated tent is prepared, to which she 1s 
escorted by a solemn procession of atten- 
dants. While her Majesty is within 
prayers are said, guns fired, and drums 
beaten outside. After the ceremony she 
appears in gorgeous attire and wearing 
all the crown jewels. The event provides 
quite an interesting topic for local 
conversation. 


Sufficient Guarantee. 
ounsel : Have you ever been cross- 
examined before ? 
Witness: Have I? 
man. 


I’m a married 
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A NATURAL (HISTORY) QUESTION 
By Will Owen. 


Small Boy: Please, mister, will you be a butterfly in the spring? 
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A Question of Position. 
RATHER poor family unexpectedly 
came into possession of a fortune. 
They purchased a large farm 
with hens, cows, and pigs. One 
day the little daughter of the family was 
showing a visitor about the place. 
“Do your hens lay many eggs?” he 
inquired interestedly. 
“Oh, they can,’ was the haughty 
reply, “but in our new position they don’t 
have to.” 


His Experience as Hamlet. 


“6 


ow are you getting along?” asked a 
travelling man of an acquaintance 
who had gone on the stage. 


Oh, I have met with a share of 
success. I played Hamlet for the first 
time.” 


“ Did you get through all right ?” 

“Yes, except that I happened to 
stumble and fall into Ophelia’s grave.” 

“That must have been embarrassing.” 

“Tt was; but I wouldn’t have minded 
it if the audience hadn’t seemed so dis- 
appointed when 


Ul 


SS 


Great Possibilities. 

“The professor of natural history was 
dwelling (figuratively speaking, that 

is) upon the. anatomical structure of the 

cow. 

“You are probably aware,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘ that the cow has five stomachs, 
by means of which——”’ 

Here a. young lady who had evidently 
not heard this piece of information before 
turned to a fellow student next her. 

“Gracious !”’ she exclaimed in 
struck tones. “ Just suppose the 
thing got sea-sick.” 


awe- 
poor 


A Queen no Longer. 

Fo three weeks he had borne all the 
horrors of spring cleaning without a 

murmur. Then his patience gave way. 

“And you,” sobbed his wile, ‘‘ you 
used to tell me I was your queen.” 

“Yes,” he said with a wild glare in his 
eyes, “‘but when a man finds his queen 
has used his best tobacco jar for pale oak 
varnish and his meerschaum pipe for a 
tack hammer he .begins to grasp the 
advantages of a republic.” 
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Housewifely Instinct. 


Late one night a husband was awakened 

by mysterious sounds on the lower 
floor of his house. Jumping out of bed he 
took his revolver from a drawer and crept 
noiselessly to the head of the stairs. Pre- 
sently the wile herself was awakened by a 
loud report followed by a mad scurrying 
of feet. Much agitated she in turn sprang 
from bed and went to the door, where she 
met her husband returning from the scene 
of the disturbance and wearing a_ very 
disappointed expression. : 

“Richard,” she stammered, was it— 
was it—-—” 

“Yes; it was a burglar.” 

“ Did he—did he——” 

“Yes; he got away.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about that,” was the 
wile’s rejoinder. ‘ What I want to know 
is, did he wipe his feet before he started 
upstairs 2” 


Not the Worst of it. 
t the country house of a certain popular 
baronet some time ago the butler 
came into his master’s room early one 
morning wearing 
a most woebe- 


got out.” 


Noah’s Leisure 

Hours. 

a Now how do 
you sup- 

pose Noah spent 

the time in the 

ark during the 


flood?” the Sun- 
day-school teacher 
asked, 

MID AO AV NP eiak 
suggested Willie. 

** Fishin’, ven- 
tured Dick. 

Seer: pili 
grunted Willie 
contemptuous ly. 
“*Twould be fine 
fishin’ wid only 
two worms 
wouldn’t it?” 


Ye Sympathetic 
Friend. 
friend: “Got a 
cold, I see.”’ 

Jinks: “Yes, a 
little one.” 

“You ought to 
be mighty careful. 
attention.” 

“Think so?” 

“Tt has a regular graveyard sound.” 

“Good gracious !”’ 

“Awful dangerous time for people 
“with colds—grippe, pneumonia, and quick 
consumption everywhere.” 

SAD Ne 

“Yes. A friend of mine took a cold, 
not half so bad as yours, last week, and 
in three days he was dead.” 

“My stars!” 

‘Fact. The doctor said my friend 
might have pulled through if he hadn't 
worried so-much. Take my advice and 
try not to think about it.” 


That cough needs 


After the Explosion. 
e Style: Does your motor cover much 
ground ? 
Guubusta: One of them did. Why, 
parts of it were found in three different 
counties. 


gone expression. 
“There's very bac 
news for you this 
morning,” he said. 

“What. is. it, 
John?” inquired 
the baronet. 

SS Orous = Nr, 
M——,” mention- 
ing the name of a 
gentleman in an 
adjacent village, 
“has been an’ 
gone an? hung 
himself. An’ that 
isn’t the worst by 
any means, Sir 
William. That 
there fox has been 
into the preserves 
again and_ killed 
twenty of the 
young pheasants. 


A Lost Chord. 


At an evening 


Examiner: What happens when a person’s temperature goes down as far as it can go? 
Tommy: Then he has cold feet 


The Motorist’s Joke. 
“7 think [Il try filling the tyres of my 
automobile with illuminating gas,” 
said the amateur chauffeur. 
“ Good joke,” gurgled his fool friend. 
“Expect to make it light. Ha! ha!” 
“Nothing of the kind,’ replied tho 
amateur chauffeur; “I thought it might 
increase the speed of the machine. Just 
think how the stuff males the wheels of a 
gas meter spin around.” 


The Real Thing. 
“Two stage hands were discussing certain 
well-known exponents of dramatic 
art. “Talk about stage realism,’ said 
one, ““vou should just see Hinckson in A 
Girl’s Cross Roads.” “ He may be all very 
good in his way,” admitted the other, 
“but he can't hold a candle to Herbert. 
Why Herbert actually played the villain 
in A Woman Wronged so realistically that 
his wife sued for a separation the next 
week.” 
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party lately 
the hostess had 
bustled out of the 
_ room to arrange 
some details of supper or something. 
During her absenee a young man who 
had protested all the evening sang a 
sentimental ballad, to the intense agony 
of the company. The hostess returned 
alter he had finished and knew nothing 
about his singing. As he had to leave 
early he approached to make his farewell. 
“Good night,” said the hostess with 
the usual excess of amiability. ‘f Good 
night. I’m so sorry you can’t sing.” 
The young man crimsoned and fled. 


Married Under an Umbrella. 
I Sarcey, son of the greatest dramatic 
* critic France ever had, las just 
been married at the mairie of the Rue 
d’Anjou under an umbrella. The Rue 
d’Anjou mairie is a very old building, and 
owing to a severe storm the roof caved in 
over the room above in the midst of the 
ceremony, which was suspended while 
the office boy went out and borrowed 
the entire stock of a small umbrella 
store near by. 
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AF TER-DINNER ORATORY. By D. Tennant. 
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Member of Flagon Club (rising somewhat late in the evening): Mis-r-r shairm-n shen-l-m-n, | do-no’ think | sh’ ’rouble you 


wi’ lon’ speech (and he didn’t) 
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Do 


Explained by Max Malini, the Card Ming. 


Parlour Tricks. 

ANY people seem to be under the 
impression that even the simplest 
kind of conjuring, either with 
cards or coins, calls for the most 

arduous practice. As a matter of fact this 
is quite a mistaken idea, for, although I 
admit that a very severe apprenticeship 
must be gone through before one can hope 
to become a really proficient “ mystifier,” 
yet at the same time there are many 
really excellent tricks which anyone can 
do and which can be learnt in a few 
minutes. And believe me a guest who 
knows a few parlour tricks is, like a 
husband, “a very useful thing to have 
about the house.” 


Mystifying their Majesties. 
ot long ago, when | appeared. before 
Queen Alexandra and Kang Edward, 
both their Majesties confessed themselves 
greatly mystified by what can, I think, 
best be called “the coat-peg trick.” _When 
first I walked into the room I noticed that 
there was no peg supplied on. which I 
could hang my overcoat, and as, of course, 
I did not want to give anyone any trouble 
I decided to make one for myself, So I 
asked for a lead pencil, and on that lead 
pencil my overcoat was soon gracefully 
hanging. 


The Coat-peg Trick. 


t first sight this may sound rather an. 


alarming statement, but asa matter 
of fact a lead pencil makes the finest coat 
peg imaginable. .So if by chance readers 
of Tur Tarver find themselves at some 
time or other minus a coat peg all they 
will have to. do is to buy, beg, borrow, or 
steal a common lead pencil. The next 
moye is to place the pencil in a niche in 
the corner of the door and rub it sharply, 
once up and once down, and there it will 
remain as secure and firm as if placed in 
position by a master carpenter. I would 
add that for this piece of information, 
which should prove of immense value to 
the nation—especially to young married 
couples thinking of furnishing, “who. will 
now be able to dispense with the expen- 
sive item of coat pegs-—I make absolutely 
no charge at all. 


A Moving Match Box. 


nother most effective and simple trick 
which anyone who has a pair of 
hands can do may be performed with an 
ordinary safety match box. All you have 
to do is to place the match box on the 
open palm of the left hand, and then 
command it to assume a perpendicular 
position and lie down again without 
touching it with the fingers of either hand, 
I have “performed this trick myself on 
innumerable occasions all over Europe, 
and I can honestly say that it has never 
failed to prove. popular, There is surely 
something uncanny about a match box 
“ sitting “up” by itself and then lying 
down again without assistance. 


Very Siimaie 
s a matter of fact, however, the whole 
thing is ridiculously simple. Indeed, 
strange though it may seem, more often 
than ‘not the tricks which prove most 
popular are those which are really simple. 


How it Moves. 
he very idea that a trick is straight- 
forward and does not require all sorts 
of elaborate machinery makes it appear 
all the more strange to an audience that 
it should be successful. Thus the match- 
box trick is worked in this way. When 
the match box is placed on the palm of 
the hand a small piece of the flesh of the 
hand is pinched into and caught up in the 
lower-end of the box, and by raising and 
lowering the fingers—which, by the by, 
will not touch the box—the mystified 
bystanders will see the match box 


apparently raise itself from the horizontal 
to the perpendicular and then “lie down 
without any assistance. 


again” 


aay 
MAX MALINI aes 


The conjurer who mystified the King and Queen 

by his tricks. M. Malini explains in the accom- 

panying article some tricks that can be performed 
by amateur conjurers 


A Cure for the Bibulous. 


BY the by, I once performed this trick 

at the house of one of my friends 
who was celebrating his birthday ‘not 
wisely but too well.” It was rather late 
in the evening when I did the trick, and 
the sight o © a living match box” which 
moved about all by itself so impressed my 
host that he there and then resolved that 
his next birthday party should be cele- 
brated on aerated waters. 
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A Feat for the Strong. 

I am not a gambler myself, but ifanyone 
is desirous of winning a small wager 

I think I may be of use to him. Thus, if 

you take a plain piece of wood—the lid 

of a cigar box, for instance, or something 

about that sizes-and lay it. with one end 


‘slightly protruding over the edge of a 


table, and over the other end of ine wood 

spread an open sheet of newspaper and 
then bet the strongest man in the room 
that he cannot knock the piece of wood off 
the table with a downward straight blow, 
I feel sure he will eagerly accept the 
wager Ww elles it be Hoe 55., 5d. or £5. 


Pride hd a . Fall, 
“he thing looks so perfectly simple that 
those who have not tried it will 
surely jump at the chance of picking up 
money in so easy a way. But instead of 
“picking it up ui they will drop it every 
time ; indeed, like the schoolboy going to 
be caned, op they are on a good hiding to 
nothing. > T will not explain here why 
this is so, for the trick can be best under- 
stood by actually doing it. I would add 
that this is the best way I know of con- 
vincing a man who prides himself on 
his great strength that he is a perfect 
weakling and cannot even knock the lid 
of a cigar box off the table in a straight- 
forward manner. 
& & a 
Palmistry Revised. 
sf Palming * plays such an important 
* part in many tricks that I should 
like to point out that I have recently 
invented an entirely new method of 
making coins and other articles which | 
wish to disappear obey me. Most con- 
jurers and illusionists palm from the hand 
or fingers, but for various reasons—all of 
which I explained to his Majesty, who 
seemed greatly interested—I consider my 
discovery far better than the old-fashioned 
method. 


The New Method Explained. 
| always “palm” from the wrist by 
lodging the article 1 wish to make 
vanish between the bottom of my open 
palm and the wrist. I can assure you 
that far better results can be achieved in 
this way, and although now you know 
how I make coins and ‘other articles vanish 
into thin air I do not begrudge giving the 
information one little bit. Every inventor 
is, I suppose, somewhat pardonably proud 
of his own particular invention, and in 
this respect I must plead guilty also, for 
to tell you the truth it is my earnest 
ambition to further the interests of con- 
juring by trying to discover as many aids 
to perfection as I possibly can. 


Palming the Tower of London. 
MY» one regret is that my hands are not 
bigger—as a matter of fact I have 
particularly small hands, and the girth of 
the broadest part round my palm only 
measures 8% in. Still, I can manage to 
palm most portable objects, but if only my 
hands were a little larger I somehow think 
[could palm the Tower of London. It Is 
alla question of practice after all, so those 
with even the smallest hands need never 
despair, for at any rate there always 
remain to them the match-box trick and 
the coat-peg trick. 


IGN BIAS I . 
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With 


mnaecdy Actress o a Voice. 


Rita Martin 
MISS BARBARA. DEANE 


Miss Deane owns a voice of exceptional quality and compass which will have plenty of scope in the new musical play at the Hicks Theatre. The name 
of the piece is ‘‘ My Darling,” and it is due for production on Monday night 
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MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. 


MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE 


To whom the success of those two clever and entertaining plays, ‘‘The Stronger 
Sex” and ‘‘The Peacemaker,” at the Apollo Theatre is largely due 


Bassano 
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